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ABSTRACT 

This research abstract describes two studies: first, 
"Class Instructional Programs with Autistic Children; Group 
Structures and Tutoring Models" (Debra M« Whorton et al.) and, 
second, "The Use of Explicitly Trained Peers To Facilitate the Social 
Behavior of Autistic Children" (Andrew Egel and Michael Shaf er) . Both 
studies investigated effective peer tutoring and group instruction 
techniques for use with students who have autism. The first study 
developed a package to train mildly disabled students in facilitating 
specific social behaviors of their peers with autism. The peer 
training program included modeling of target behaviors. Results 
indicated that all peer trainers increased their interaction with 
students with autism. The number of training sessions required to 
stabilize improved interactions varied among peer trainers. All of 
the students with autism showed marked, but variable, improvement in 
their behavior, and these improvements generalized to free pi ay 
sessions after training. The second study involved a series of 
investigations of the effects of group structure on the learning and 
behavior of students with autism and developmental disabilities. The 
investigations focused on peer tutoring and a comparison of 
small-group instruction to one-to-one instruction. The investigations 
demonstrated that: (1) students with disabilities can effectively 
tutor their peers; (2) nondisabled peers can effectively tutor 
students with autii^. and manage off-task and sei f-s t imul a tory 
behaviors; and (3) small group instruction can be superior to 
one-to-one instruction in terms of student performance. (JDD) 
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Autism is characterized by a variety of behaviors, including seh'-stimulatory responses and 
deficient, oppositional, or aggressive social behavior. Studies of instructional formats for 
students who have autism are concerned with the effects of the format not only on academic 
learning, but also on self-stimulatory and off-task behavior. Although a one-to-cne format has 
traditionally been used in teaching sturlents with autism, recant studies have investigated the 
use of peer tutoring, peer-moderated training procedures, and small group instruction. These 
formats promote social interaction and use the teacher's time more efficiently. 

Two studies, The Use of Explicitly Trained Peers to Facilitate the Social Behavior of Autistic 
Children and Classroom Instructional Programs with Autistic Children: Group Structures 
and Tutoring Models, investigated effective peer tutoring and group instruction techniques. 
The first study developed a package to train mildly handicapped students in facilitating 
specific social behaviors of their autistic peers (e.g., sharing). 

The second study involved a series of investigations of the effects of group structure on the 
learning and behavior of autistic and developmental^ disabled students. Some of these 
experiments used the CISSAR-SPED coding system adapted by the project to represent the 
ecology and behavior— that is, curriculum, structure, and teacher and student behaviors- 
occurring in special education classrooms. This project also developed a teacher training 
manual describing: (a) a procedure for training handicapped students as peer tutors, (b) a 
procedure for training nonhandicapped students as peer tutors, and (c) a procedure for 
implementing small group instruction in special education classrooms. 

The first study, in which mildly handicapped peers acted as trainers, involved three groups of 
four children. Each group included a student with autism and three mildly handicapped peers 
whose ages ranged from 5 1/2 to 8 1/2 years. The children were observed during free play 
sessions, and the mildly handicapped peer who moslt often had positive interactions with the 
subject was selected to be the peer trainer. 

The study used a multiple baseline design, with the initial free-play sessions serving as the 
baseline phase. Baseline data were collected by videotaping, after which the peer trainer was 
given a program that included modeling of target behaviors. Each session lasted about 20 
minutes, with 3 to 5 interactions modeled. After the modeling, the peer trainer played with the 
subject and intermittent feedback was provided for 5 minutes; data were th3n collected for 5 
minutes with no feedback provided. These training sessions continued until the peer trainer 
exhibited a level of positive interaction with the subject that was comparable to that directed 
toward the other peers during the baseline phase. The following day, free-play observations 
with the remaining peers were resumed and post-training data were collected. 

The videotapes were analyzed for verbal and motor behaviors, which were categorized as 
either positive or negative. Whether the behavior was an initiation or a response was also 
noted, as were tne frequency and duration of interactions. 

Results indicated th^t all peer trainers substantially increased their interaction with students 
with autism. The '.lumber of training sessions required to stabilize improved interactions 
varied among p< ar-trainers. All of the students with autism showed marked, but variable, 
improvement in ihrir behavior, and these improvements generalized to free-play sessions 
after the training 
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The second study used a single-subject, multiple baseline design to investigate a training 
program to teach a higher functioning peer with autism to tutor a lower-functioning student 
who also had autism. The training consisted of prompts and feedback from the teacher; for 
each step in the tutoring, teacher prompts were gradually faded, and the student was 
considered to have learned the step when he responded with at least 80% accuracy without 
teacher prompts. The steps were reading a command card to the student, waiting for the 
student's response, praising the student for correct responses, turning the next card over, 
discriminating between correct and incorrect responses, modeling correct behavior following 
incorrect responses, and telling the teacher when the session was over. 

The tutoring program enabled the students to interact with each other without the teacher 
acting as the primary agent. The student who was tutored learned each of the three tasks he 
was taught, and the peer tutor learned tutoring skills which generalized to other tasks. 
The Council for Exceptional Children operates the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children under a 
contract with the Office of Educational Research and improvement, U.S. Department of Education. 0 
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Another experiment conducted as part of the second study investigated the use of nonhandi- 
capped fifth grade peer tutors in a self-contained public schooi classroom. A multiple baseline 
design across three tasks (in math, language, and reading) was used to assess the effects of 
the tutoring on academic learning for two students. Following training, nonhandicapped tutors 
conducted 30-minute tutoring sessions three mornings per week on selected tasks. The 
sessions consisted of 20 minutes of instruction and 1 0 minutes of social interaction. Feedback 
was given to tutors and students intermittently throughout the course of the program. Suc- 
cessful learning was demonstrated by both subjects on all three tasks. In addition, the regular 
class peers served as volunteers on community outings and set an example to other students 
by initiating contacts with the autistic students during lunch and school-wide activities. 

The remainder of the second study compared collective and individualized small-group 
instruction to one-to-one instruction for students who had either autism or developmental 
disabilities. Content areas included language, recreation, socialization, and prevocational 
and vocational skills. The small groups included three to six students, and lessons were 
presented using a discrete trial format. In collective instruction, the teacher instructed ail 
students simultaneously. In individualized group instruction, the teacher instructed students 
individually, while reinforcing other members of the group for working independently or 
delivering other behavioral contingencies as needed. Combined individual and collective 
instruction involved alternating learning trials among the group members. 

These studies used within-subjects multiple baseline designs and pre/post experimental 
designs. They took place in various educational settings: a private day school for severely 
handicapped students, a work activity center, and self-contained public school classrooms. 
They found that small group instruction produced improved task acquisition for students, 
higher rates of correct response during instructional sessions, higher frequencies of interac- 
tion between teachers and students, and higher levels of reinforcement. 

Once the program for peer tutors and the small group instruction techniques had been 
developed, validated, and replicated, a manual describing the techniques was written. The 
manual includes sections on selecting students and classrooms, specific steps for implemen- 
tation, descriptions of the various instructional procedures, and data collection and evaluation 
methods. 



IMPLICATIONS These investigations demonstrated that 

• Handicapped students can effectively tutor their peers. 

• Nonhandicapped peers can effectively tutor students with autism and manage off-task and 
self-stimulatory behaviors, 

• Small group instruction can be superior to one-to-one instruction in terms of student 
performance in several curriculum areas; it provided hig! m levels of teaching time, correct 
student response, teacher-to-student interaction, and student-to-student interaction, while 
on-task behavior and comparable levels of self-stimulation were maintained. 
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